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Almighty God, we make our earnest ‘prapet that : 
thou wilt keep all our people in thy holy protection; 
that thou wilt incline their hearts to entertain a 
- brotherly affection and lobe for one another. And 
that thou wilt most graciously be pleased to dis: 
pose us all to do justice, to lobe mercy and to 
bemean ourselbes With that charity, humility, and 
pacific temper of mind which were the characteris: 
tics of the Dibine Author of our blessed religion, 
and without a bumble imitation of whoge example 
in these things we can neber hope to be a happy 
people. Grant our supplication, we beseech thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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The Pittsburgh Conference 


Of the calling of conferences there seems to be no end. In- 
veterate conference-goers leave many such gatherings with a 
new appreciation of certain words of St. Paul, who looked back 
on a famous meeting with the comment, “They who seemed 
to be somewhat in conference added nothing unto me.” And 
it often happens that very little is added to the information or 
interest of the general public by a report on some conference 
somewhere—the only things duller than some conferences are 
the reports made conscientiously by the official delegates to 
their constituents. 

The National Conference on the Church and Economic Life, 
held at Pittsburgh in February, 1947, under the auspices of the 
Federal Council of Churches, was not stale and unprofitable. 
It was one of the liveliest gatherings in a generation. Most of 
the delegates were laymen, drawn from the ranks ‘of agricul- 
ture, labor, management, commerce, the professions, and pub- 
lic service. There were very few speeches; every delegate was 
given a chance to have his say, in small discussion groups and 
in plenary sessions. As a result, the proceedings sometimes re- 
‘sembled Town Hall or Columbus Circle. But the delegates 
were reminded in quiet worship periods of their common 
Christian loyalties, and the very fervor of their debate over 
economic issues attested to the desperate importance of the 
questions with which they were dealing. 

The following reports on the conference are in keeping with 
its own liveliness. No effort is made to give a comprehensive 
or systematic accounting of what the meeting did. Rather, we 
asked an imaginative and discerning delegate to give his im- 
pressions as to what the conference amounted to. He has drawn 
‘on the subsequent observations of other delegates as well as 
his own interpretation. Another observer has sought to collect 
some basic facts about the delegates themselves. These reports 
‘depict graphically some of the problems and accomplishments — 
of one of the most significant church gatherings of this century. 
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THE CHURCH AND 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


Pittsburgh Conference Impressions 


By FRANCIS W. McPEEKy 


The other day I asked a well-known New England minister 
what reactions there had been in his parish to the Pittsburgh 
Conference on the Church and Economic Life, convened under 
the auspices of the Federal Council of Churches in February, 
1947.* | 

“That's easy,” he said. ‘“There haven’t been any.” 


Every time I ask that question I get the same answer. It is 
probably no exaggeration to say that the Protestant rank and 
file remains thoroughly uninformed on one of the most signi- 
ficant church meetings ever held in this country. Why this 
should be so is not so easily explained. 


The spectacle of 350 church members sitting down to talk 
religion and economics is nowadays a bit on the unusual side. 
So the press thought, at least, and the meeting was accordingly 
well covered at the time. Since then business and _ religious 
periodicals have picked over the conclusions reached by these 
representatives of 27 denominations, and have duly expressed + 
their editorial minds. Some southern industrialists have even | 
emitted a few outraged cries about ‘communism in the Federal 
Council,” which brand of politics they profess to see written 
in interlinear fashion throughout the final Report. 


In spite of these sundry efforts to engage the interest of 
torpid church-goers, the candid observer must report that 


{Francis W. McPeek has recently joined the staff of the Council for Social 
Action as Industrial Relations Secretary, with headquarters in Chicago. He was 
formerly director of the Department of Social Welfare of the Washington Fed- 
eration of Churches. a 

*A complete report on the conference, including its findings, may be obtained 
is lee at the Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 

ork 10, N. Y. : 
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Protestantism is still unaware of the Pittsburgh Conference. 
Noting this fact, a number of church leaders are inclined to 
cross off the conference as just another and tragic example of 
Christianity’s chronic inability to deal with the world it lives in. 

Others are not so sure. They want to wait around a while 
before they hand in their verdict. 


Maybe It’s A Sleeper 


In the motion picture business they sometimes produce the 
kind of film known as a “‘sleeper.” This is, I am told, the sort 
of thing put together on a shoe-string budget, and mostly made 
up by the director as he goes along. When finished it is slapped 
on the screens of second-run movie houses without ado. 

Weeks or even months later the producer may be pleasantly 
astonished to learn that he has registered a hit with the cash 
customers. First-string critics begin to treat his show with a 
decent respect, and the public continues to ignore their com- 
ments and to depend upon the neighborly word-of-mouth rec- 
ommendations that have been heeded all along. 

While I do not like to draw an analogy between a church 
conference of any variety and an unexpected Hollywood suc- . 
cess, there are some resemblances too good to miss. 

Pittsburgh cost little, as conferences go, and, generally speak- 
ing, looked like it. A few borrowed props were gathered to- 
gether, both in the form of ideas and personalities, and the 
management—with an anxious eye on the production schedule 
——seemed always wondering what it would be best to do next. 
Nowhere was the feeling of indecisive haste more evident than 
in the three discussion sections. Very often the most bewildered 
people on the lot were the discussion chairmen. 

When the loose organization is taken into account, it is some- 
‘what remarkable that anything at all came out of Pittsburgh. 

The rabbit, so to speak, pulled a magician out of the hat, but 
Protestantism may well be more curious about the performance 
‘in a year than now. 

Which is only another way of saying that quite possibly we 
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have a “sleeper” on our hands. 
Frankly, I hope so. 


Sample the Questions 


One reason for this happier 
point of view relates to the kind 
of questions about our economic 
life that the-.conference felt 
obliged to ask. 


To be sure, there were some 
delegates who grumbled about 
“We didn’t 
have to traipse down here,” 
said one of them, “just to think 
up problems. Everybody knows 
what they are. We ought to be 
spending our time arriving at 
the answers.” 

Some of us are not so con- 
vinced. Pat answers can be 
lobbed off only by those who be- 
lieve that the game of economics 
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The Protestant churches are 
called on to address themselves 
to the proclamation of Christian 
standards for economic rela- 
tionships. The task is fraught 
with hazards. Not least of these 
is the danger of seeming to 
equate the Christian Gospel 


with a particular economic pro- 
gram or system. The Christian 
Church must never assume that 
the practical meaning of its 
basic teachings can be crystal- 
lized once for all. The Church 
cannot provide blueprints; it 


can give perspectives. Christian- 
ity is not to be identified with 
any particular economic system. 
It is profoundly dedicated to 
economic justice and order, but 
not to any one form of achiev- 
ing these. Every system is to be 
judged by Christian standards 
which transcend it, and the 
judgment is likely to issue in 
commendation of some aspects 
of the system, condemnation of 
others, and indifference to still 
others. 
—From “Report” of the 
Pittsburgh Conference 


is played in accordance with a beautifully constructed set of rules 
such as may be found in one of the classic theories of socialism 
or laissez-faire business. For more pedestrian minds, unable 
to believe that faithful espousal of any of these systems would 
forthwith relieve the world of carking care, the thoughtful 
framing of an enquiry may seem of more ultimate value than 
quick adoption of any one of the over-all solutions now being 
hawked about. However this may be, it is now a matter of his- 
torical record that Pittsburgh used more question marks, and. 
to better advantage, than any other church conference of pres- 
ent or remote times. 


Further, the questions were made all the more sharply sig- 
nificant by the manner in which they were prefaced. We be- 
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lieve, said the delegates, that the ethical doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are of “unlimited scope, and relevant to all areas of 
human relations.” Any lingering doubt as to how such a sen- 
tence was intended to apply is removed by another which 
shortly follows. “The principles of the Christian Gospel are 
applicable to the structure of social relations and to the organ- 
ization of society, as well as to the personal relations of human 
beings. Economic status and economic relationships are of basic 
importance and are fundamental in shaping the quality of life.” 


This is the cool claim that any and every business is the ob- 
ject of Christian investigation and judgment, as well as the 
entire economic pattern under which a business functions. It 
is saved from taint of pulpit generalities in the first place by 
the fact that it was made chiefly by laymen and not by preach- 
ers, and in the second place by the fact that it is tolomed by 
an exhaustive list of specific questions. 


When, in the name of Christ, you require to know, “Can 
better security be provided to the worker and his family by 
‘means of an annual wage? Can such a wage be guaranteed? 
What adjustments would be involved in respect to prices and 
profits ?”’, and other matters of the kind, you are definitely not 
open to the charge of dealing in ethical anachronisms. Neither 
can it be alleged that you are resorting to the common trick 
of stating a universal moral principle when what the times call 
for is the honest recognition of a particular moral issue. 


A glance at some of the other questions drawn from the 
Report (see page 18) will serve to justify these contentions. 
Each question probes with sureness an area of economic life 
that responsible Christians can no longer ignore. 


Mr. Lawrence Views With Alarm 

Even the simple listing of problems of concern to vigorous 
‘American minds and consciences was disturbing to some ob- 
servers, 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND ECONOMIC FACTORS 


Christians will concern them- 
selves with basic inter-related eco- 
nomic factors such as work, produc- 
tion, property, wages, profit, prices, 
taxes, and economic organizations, 
under such general principles as 
the following: 

1. Each person under God has 
a right and a duty to take his share 
in the world’s work, and to work 
at jobs which will enable him to 
fulfill the true purposes of labor; 
and the responsibility to provide 
the opportunity to work rests with 
all segments of our society. 

2. Production exists to serve 
necessary and desirable consump- 
tion. Implementation of this prin- 
ciple is especially imperative at the 
present time, because of the Chris- 
tian commandments to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, and in 
general to meet the neighbor’s 
needs. 

3. Property represents a trustee- 
ship under God, and should be 
held subject to the needs of the 
community. Under Christian per- 
spectives, no single current system 
of ownership universally meets this 
test. In fields where the present 
forms of ownership are difficult to 
regulate for the common welfare, 
encouragement should be given 
to further experimentation in the 
forms of private, cooperative, and 
public ownership. 


4. It is desirable to work toward 
an economy which provides an as- 
sured adequate annual income for 
every family. 

5. Profits are characteristic of a 
money economy and are defensible, 
subject to proper methods of ac- 
cumulating and distributing them. 
The profit motive is a further ques- 
tion, concerned more directly with 
the motives and aspirations of men. 
Christians must be actuated more 
largely by a service motive than by 
a profit motive. 

6. Economic groups should have 
the right to organize, provided 
only that their purposes and activ- 
ities do not contravene the welfare 
of the entire community. All groups 
are called on to exercise self-disci- 
pline and to subject themselves to 
the general good. The larger com- 
munity cannot tolerate monopoly 
over information, technical proc- 
esses, natural resources, capital, or 
labor which is not regulated in the 
interest of all. The Protestant 
churches, in loyalty to Christian 
faith, must cultivate equal regard 
for all men and a passion for truth 
about economic realities and dis- 
putes, and thus help economic 
groups to see themselves in a wider 
setting and to settle their disputes 
more harmoniously. 

—From “Report” of the 
Pittsburgh Conference 


Among those badly upset was David Lawrence, a newspaper 
columnist and editor of the United States News, It was in this 
organ that he early gave notice of his agitation over the views 
of churchmen on economic questions; and subsequently on 
its pages he was compelled to advise that his worst fears had 


been realized. 


On November 23, 1946, the Débetnten: of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council of Churches issued the fourth 
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in its series of pre-conference study sheets. This one dealt with 
the subject, “Non-Profit Incentives in Our Economic Life.” A 
concluding paragraph suffices to indicate its contents: 

We have seen that although our economy is organized on the 
basis of yielding profits to the owners and promoters of business 
and industry, many non-profit incentives are in evidence among 
the brain and manual workers who man the national plant. The 
remarkable thing under our present set-up is not that many people 
will work only for profit, but that under a profit system great 
numbers are working with intelligence and imagination without 
hope of profit reward. 

In this undeniably accurate observation, Mr. Lawrence de- 
terminedly sought for, and found, a body blow against the 
profit system itself. The enterprising editor of the Knoxville 
Journal followed suit on February 22 with a perspicacious edi- 
torial enlarging upon Mr. Lawrence’s views and entitling the 
same, “Journal Columnist Calls Turn on Federal Council Liter- 
ature Undermining American System,” 


“Mixing Religion and Politics’ 


On March 28, Mr. Lawrence returned to the fray. His out- 
put this time clearly earned the right to be referred to as a real 
petiod-piece, for even its subject, “Mixing Religion and Poli- 
tics,” is redolent of the late 19th century.* 


No one will complain, says Mr. Lawrence, about the effort 
to bring the influence of the church to bear upon the economic 
otder. The real objection comes when men “innocently under- 
take to use the name and institutional prestige of the church 
to further their particular concept of what the economic order 
should be.” A little later on this otherwise undebatable premise 
is clouded up with the sentiment we have by this time learned 


*I make advised use of such a dating, for no less an authority than Walter 
Rauschenbusch could remark in 1907, “The Church Fathers, the great medieval 
preachers, the leaders of the Reformation—all dealt more boldly with public 
questions than the classical sermonizers of the generations just preceding ours. 
In all the history of preaching the pulpit has perhaps never been so silent in this 
direction as in the nineteenth century before the social movement began to affect 
Christian thought.” 
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to expect from Mr. Lawrence. He reports the presence of “a 
feeling that ideological crusades are being started in the name 
of the Federal Council,” and, of consequence, “that America 
must look forward inevitably to a mixing of religion and 
politics.” 

Interestingly enough, politics and economics seem, in Mr. 
Lawrence’s scheme of things, to cover just about the same 
ground. How this fits into a strictly conceived “free enter- 
ptise’”’ theory is not immediately certain, but our philosopher 
is at least positive that the sort of opinions Pittsburgh cooked 
up “could lead directly to the participation of the church in 
government or to an attempt to attain political results through 
church action.” 


We are finally at the bottom of things when he tells us “the 
influence of the church must be wholly individual and not in- 
stitutional.’”’ Let the church, he declaims in closing, endeavor 
to make individuals care more for the church, let man be 
brought closer to his spiritual responsibilities, let churchmen 
“inspire respect and even awe,” but let us not drag the church 
into the political or economic arena. 


How to View David Lawrence 


In dealing with Mr. Lawrence, others have seen fit to main- 
tain a courteous reserve. They have taken the position that he 
was badly mistaken, but that, after all, everybody is entitled to 
his own opinion. But it is very difficult to place upon his activ- 
ities so charitable a construction. ) 


As a columnist and editor of a business weekly, it is possible 
for Mr. Lawrence to give a considerable reading public any 
slant he chooses on a church conference or any other public 
matter. When he decides to go trafficking in innuendo, rather - 
than telling what he knows, if anything, after the fashion of 
honest journalism, and when by repeated insinuation as to sin- 
ister political motives he does his best to deprive the principal 
Protestant body in this country of its good name and reputa- 
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tion, it is high time some one used a few plain words in reply. 
His treatment thus far of the Pittsburgh conference and of the 
Federal Council constitutes wanton irresponsibility, and is 
something that can be pardoned, though not tolerated, only if 
his complete ignorance of Protestant religion, ethics, and his- 
tory is assumed. For my part, I am compelled to assume it. 

The briefest acquaintance with the Institutes and Letters of 
John Calvin would have given Mr. Lawrence some grasp of 
the initial ethical contribution of the Reformation to both the 
political and economic forms of our American life today. He 
would know something about the first theological justification 
for, and consequently limitation upon, the “profit motive.” In- 
comprehensible in a student of economics and ethics is his ap- 
parent unfamiliarity with the famed studies of such men as 
Tawney, Troeltsch, and Weber, dealing with the influence of 
Protestant thought and action on Western society. Equally in- 
excusable for an editorial writer is his lack of knowledge about 
such recent conferences as Oxford, Madras, Malvern, Cleve- 
land, and Delaware. It ought not be necessary to inform an 
obviously intelligent American that he lives in a society largely 
framed by Protestant teachings, and one which is skidding to 
disaster because these teachings are no longer heeded by those 
in possession of economic and political power. 

There is a way in which Mr. Lawrence, and others, could 
have said what they did without courting rebuke. One can say 
quite frankly, without impugning the motives of those who 
disagree, “I don’t think religion should have anything to do 
with society, as such, and I am sorry to see such a conference 
as Pittsburgh take place.” Or, afterwards, one might say, “I 
have studied the findings of this conference carefully, and as 
_ both an ethicist and economist I have to disagree with most of 
what was said there.” In these cases everyone would have un- 
derstood that the critic was voicing deep personal convictions 
as to the nature of religion, and that his judgment on the find- 
‘ings was prompted by a friendly attitude. 

- But the contumelious approach is never constructive, and, as 
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an experienced writer like Mr. Lawrence knows, is so often 
employed by those whose own purposes could not bear exam- 
ination that reputable journalists go far out of their way to 
avoid using it. By giving the impression that a group of radicals 
went down to Pittsburgh to deliver a package, and did it, he 
has brought upon the Federal Council and upon several hun- 
dred Protestant church members a completely unwarranted 
reproach. As one of them I like to think that we shall shortly 
have a suitable apology for his unfortunate remarks, and the 
kind of one that will enable Protestant business men to read 
with confidence his opinions in the future. 


The NAM Liked Pittsburgh 

On the whole, the National Association of Manufacturers 
seems to have regarded the Pittsburgh conference as a rather 
safe affair. According to Understanding, an NAM quarterly 
“devoted to cooperation between clergymen and businessmen, ” 


Delegates to the Conference 


3 SS SS —— 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Ox- Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati attor- 
nam, former head of the Federal ney, confererice chairman, and first 
Council, and an active participant lay president of the Federal Coun- 
in the discussions at the Pittsburgh cil: *. . . The conference was suc- 


Conference. cessful beyond all hopes . . .” 
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the Federal Council was to be congratulated ‘for having con- 
vened this important study conference.” 
The meetings are believed to have been most helpful, while 
the final report “is such that it provides ample opportunity for 
all groups represented at the conference to work together to- 
ward our common objective: to provide a fuller, finer life for 
all within the framework of our traditional American system.” 
In the accompanying news story the NAM writer observes 
that “the various economic groups represented worked under 
some tension as each was alert to protect or advance its own 
interests in the various pronouncements. The general tenor was 
liberal but there were many close votes on amendments of the 
report of the committee on report.” 


Was the Conference Dominated? 


By some critics it has been sourly charged that labor leaders 
dominated the conference by the sheer weight of numbers. The 


Delegates to the Conference 


jucy Randolph Mason, CIO South- Howard Coonley, former president 


' Public Relations Officer: “. . . of the National Assn. of Manufac- 
hurches are more and more real- turers, headed panel on Issues in 
ling that the Gospel is a social as Economic Life, termed the closed 


Hell as personal thing .. .” shop as “Un-American.” 
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truth is that there were twice as many businessmen at Pitts- 
burgh as labor representatives. Furthermore, the business lead- 
ers were anything but shy when it came to voicing their 
opinions. 

The NAM’s own secretary, Mr. Noel Sargent, proved to 
be their ablest exponent. He addressed himself to each issue as 
it arose in a forceful and intelligent way, and did it with persua- 
sive calm. The same calm, regrettably, can scarcely be ascribed 
to some who too eagerly sought to associate themselves with 
his views. Of one clergyman, commonly reported to be avidly 
sympathetic with high capitalism, it was pithily remarked that 
“single-handedly, he managed to lose almost every point the 
NAM desired to make.” 

An accurate appraisal of the spirit of the conference would 
be, I think, that it sought to keep in the middle of the road. 
The majority of the delegates did not seem to care for extrem- 
ists on either side, and showed it often enough in voting. They 
tossed out a motion to place themselves on record as approving 
the “purchasing power” theory of sustaining our economy, 
mainly because vehement objection was raised to it by numer- 
ous business men. On the other hand they rejected direct and 
indirect condemnations of the “closed shop” so often that it 
practically got to be a habit. As one deeply impressed delegate 
whispered to me in the final plenary session, “We certainly 
have some imaginative minds around here. I had no idea the 
closed shop could be dragged into so many different subjects.” 


A Letter to the Editor 


An examination of what has been printed about the confer- 
ence will disclose the fact that not many commentators re: 
garded Pittsburgh with mellowed approbation. Take, for in- 
stance, the Chicago Sun’s Church Editor, James O. Supple. 

“Recently Stanley High took time off from his chores at 
Reader's Digest,’ he told the editor of the Christian Century 
in a letter dated March 26th, “to favor your readers with an 
appeal for the resurgence of laymen within American Protes- 
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tantism. Although I am not a Protestant, I took heart at this. I 
did so not because I have an aversion to clergy or an enthusiasm 
for laymen, but because I am enthusiastic about religious re- 
surgence in general. So I went off to Pittsburgh to cover, for 
the newspaper that employs me, the Federal Council’s confer- 
ence on the church and economic life.” 

“Do I still have enthusiasm?’ Mr. Supple asked himself. 

“Unfortunately, no. If the way the laymen acted at Pittsburgh 
is a criterion, American Protestantism should immediately begin 
to pray: ‘Please, God, not too many lay leaders until they be- 
come at least half as Christian as are the clergy’.” 

To account for his sudden drop of temperature Mr. Supple 
rendered a bill of particulars. The laymen completely dom- 
inated the conference. They talked endlessly and said nothing. 
They were decades behind the ministers in terms of social ac- 
tion, and centuries behind them in understanding of the Chris- 
tian ideal. 

“The Pittsburgh conference,” Mr. Supple concluded, “was a 
tragedy.” The worst thing about it was that the laymen were 
“hopelessly divided” into “irreconcilable camps of labor and 
management. In no practical sense were they united as fellow 
sons of Christ.” : 

“The major issue,” he finally commented, “that hung over 
the conference was whether or not the Big Business bloc could 
push through a resolution condemning the closed shop. When 
they failed, the laymen fumed over their inability to turn the 
Federal Council into a pressure group for their own secular 
concept of the economic order.” 


“Far From Revolutionary” 

Dr. Willard Uphaus, veteran conference-goer and executive 
secretary of the National Religion and Labor Foundation, 
_ shared the critic’s corner with Mr. Supple. Having looked the 
situation over for several months, he went in punching on April 
16. Zion’s Herald of that date carried his verbal thumping un- 
der the title, “Far From Revolutionary’. 
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He found some good words to say: the representative nature 
of the conference was commendable, there was a minimum of 
speech-making and a maximum of participation, great teach- 
ings of the Christian faith were reaffirmed, and a “brilliant 


job” had been done in preparation of the pre-conference study 
sheets. 


As for the recommendations that emerged, he dismissed them 
as adequate only for “‘an easy going gradualism, but they fall 
far short of what is needed for crucial times like these. The 
Christian life was interpreted as ameliorative and transitional, 
not as radical and revolutionary.” 


They were filled, as he put it, with “carefully balanced 
phrases and sentences. They are a wonderful example of verbal 
tightrope walking. I regret that there is not room to lift from 
my notes the timeworn stereotypes of N.A.M. economists who 
plagued the conference, and, by way of contrast, the stinging 
criticisms and prophetic utterances of the more daring dele- 
gates.” 


He arraigned even more sternly the basic attitudes of the 
conferees. “There was too little heartbreak over the crime of 
poverty in the midst of plenty, the lack of health, food, raiment, 
homes, security; too little concern about the way the church is 
caught in a new and arrogant imperialism. . . . There was 
something pathetic about taking time to decide whether profits 
are thoroughly defensible, or just defensible. It was evasive 
and confusing to recur once more to the old bromide, ‘Chris- 
tians must be actuated more largely by a service motive than 
by a profit motive.’ ”’ 


He felt the conference was not dealing frankly with ‘“‘mil- 
lions of bewildered American Protestants that must be taught _ 
to face the inevitable. The conference should have let them 
know in no uncertain terms that a worker’s world is coming 
... that fascism is a far greater threat in this country than 
communism, and that Protestantism is in terrible danger of 
being without the freedom and moral authority to save us.” 
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The “F.C.” Springs the Trap 

Regular readers of the Christian Beacon would have been 
flabbergasted had they heard Mr. Uphaus air the complaint that 
businessmen all but swamped the conference. The Rev. Carl 
McIntire, who takes time off from his duties as pastor of the 
Collingswood Bible Presbyterian Church to edit this sheet, had 
advised them exactly to the contrary. 


While I have not heretofore had the pleasure of perusing 
Mr. MclIntire’s opinions, I must confess that from the limited 
sampling of them for preparation of this article, I have reached 
the conclusion that he does not feel at all fraternal toward 
the Federal Council of Churches. In a cutting fashion he seems 
habitually to refer to this body as the “F.C.’”’, and to assume, 
probably correctly, that loyal subscribers will understand pre- 
cisely what he is referring to. Thus in one long headline of 
February 27 he could tell what everybody most needed to know: 
“F.C. Church Leaders Join CIO-AF of L Spokesmen in Pitts- 
burgh Meeting To Crush American Businessmen In Drive To 
Use Church To Socialize Our Free Economy.” 

The story filed under this promising introduction by no 
means failed of interest. It strongly implied that the Federal 
Council wriggles along the Communist party line, and that its 
principal personalities are the vanguard of the forces which 
steadily encroach upon Free Enterprise, The American Way, 
and Bible Presbyterianism. 

One moving paragraph will illustrate the warmth of Mr. 
McIntire’s views, and at the same time indicate his view as to 
the final results attained by conniving churchmen. 

“If there was ever a group of businessmen who were literal- 
ly led along step by step, with each step getting them deeper 
into difficulties . . . yet helpless to do anything about it, it 
'was the little band at Pittsburgh. The little band was thorough- 
ly whipped, and they knew it. If what we witnessed at Pitts- 
burgh is the best that business interests of the United States 
can offer to the socialist near-communist propaganda which is 
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PROBLEMS OF VITAL CONCERN 


We believe that the following 
problems are of vital concern to 
the Church: 

1) Can our economy so utilize 
its resources as to assure economic 
stability and progress and at the 
same time preserve and enlarge the 
essential liberties of man? 

2) How can full production, full 
employment, and equitable distri- 
bution of the national income be 
achieved and maintained, and what 
is the relation thereto of restrictions 
that may interfere with these re- 
sults? 

3) To what extent has concentra- 
tion of ownership and _ control 
brought beneficial or harmful ef- 
fects to public welfare? What are 
the corresponding effects of their 
diffusion? 

4) What role should government 
play in our economic life? What 
criteria should be established in de- 
termining such participation, with 
particular reference to its impact 
upon the utilization of the capa- 
cities of the individual and_ his 
growth and development socially, 
intellectually, and spiritually? 

5) What role should voluntary 


economic groups—business, labor, 
agriculture, finance, consumers, et 
al—play in our economic order? 


6) Upon what basis can the 
Church concern itself constructively 
with the problems of wages, prices, 
and _ profits? 

7) How can industrial relations 
be made more harmonious, and the 
Church use its influence most ef- 
fectively toward this attainment? 


8) How may government be 
used to provide social security with- 
out thereby undermining the as- 
sumption of responsibility by indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals? 

9) How can the Church most 
effectively assist in solving agricul- 
tural problems? 


10) What should be the eco- 
nomic relationships of the United 
States to other nations in the light 
of its uniquely influential economic 
position? 

11) How can our national econ- 
omy develop and use atomic power 
for the best interests of all the 
people? 

—From “Report” of the 
Pittsburgh Conference 


now to be presented in the name of laymen and funneled down 
through the churches, America is lost. She is lost and we are 
headed for controlled economy and we are headed for some 
form of state socialism within the United States. The serious- 
ness of the situation cannot possibly be overestimated.” 

To quote more generously would serve no purpose, for the 
‘rest of what Mr. McIntire says consists of variations on this — 


_ single theme. 


There is credit coming to him, however, for one thing. In 
succeeding issues he reproduced the official texts of the Pitts-_ 
burgh conference, and consequently is not open to the reproach 
of spoon-feeding the readers what he alone wanted them to” 


have. 
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And that is a great deal more than can be said for some 
other editors. 


Dean Muelder Profoundly Regrets 


Walter G. Muelder, Dean of the Boston University School 
of Theology, also numbered himself among the greatly dis- 
pleased. ‘The Pittsburgh Conference,” he stated in the March 
issue of Christianity and Crisis, “was significant as an event and 
frustrating as an experience.” 

He went on to dub it “textual minded” and “superficial,” 
and declared that in one of the discussion sections, at least, 
everybody specialized in ‘‘free-association thinking.” 

“It is a matter of profound regret,” he continued, “that the 
Pittsburgh Conference had no Christian message to bring to the 
present crisis. The leaders were probably right in assuming at 
the outset that this was impossible to hope for. Such is the 
present dilemma of ‘church-type’ Christianity.” 

His further complaints were that there was no “profound” 
clarification of the fundamental issues and confliets in our eco- 
nomic life, that the conference assumed that these issues ‘“were 
largely in the realm of moderate reforms within the traditional 
American system,” and, finally, that liberal clergymen were 
hard put to find business men with whom they could cooperate. 

“As the forces are now aligned the labor leadership seems 
petter prepared to go along with the liberal clergy on social 
issues than the business leadership. Business has taken its 
‘ole and place too much for granted, while labor has been 
‘aking the moral initiative.” 


The Conference According to the CIO 

Back home in Virginia once more, Methodist Labor Chaplain 
Charles C. Webber, who doubles as president of the state’s 
CIO unions, sat down to compose a surprisingly cheerful re- 
ort on the conference. How Mr. Webber can be cheerful 
jbout anything is a mystery to me, Virginia’s labor relations 
peing what they are, but he managed to view his experiences 
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at Pittsburgh with evident satisfaction. 

“It was one of the most significant gatherings of church 
people ever held in the U.S.,” he told his fellow union mem- 
bers in the CIO News on March 3. “The primary purpose of 
the conference was to initiate a process of face-to-face discus- 
sion among church people who have had first hand experience 
in the economic order. Representatives of labor played a very 
important role in the achievement of this purpose.” 

Mr. Webber was very specific about the successful forays 
of well-known labor leaders. He credited Lucy Randolph 
Mason, aristocratic Southerner whose public relations work 
for the CIO has made her name unmentionable in some of the 
better circles south of the Mason-Dixon line, with helping to 
get the conference on record as saying ‘‘the principles of the 
Christian Gospel are applicable to the structure of social re- 
lations.” 

Kermit Eby, Church of the Brethren minister, and director 
of education and research for the CIO, was hailed for his ef- 
forts in connection with the conference declaration that the 
responsibility to provide the opportunity to work rested “on all. 
segments of our society,” and for another saying that churches 
“should encourage their young people to recognize leadership 
opportunities in the labor movement to exercise Christian 
vocations.” 

Victor G. Reuther, according to Mr. Webber, was likewise 
very influential. A sample of his handiwork, in which he was 
assisted by others, was finding that “the Clergy should have 
the special training needed to secure a basic understanding of 
economic problems and their impact upon individual and social 
life, This specific training should not be book knowledge alone 
but should include first hand contact with individual and eco- 
nomic groups.” 3 

An even more acute recommendation made by Mr. Reuther 
unfortunately did not find its way into the final Report. In 
talking about ministers and strikes, he is said to have com: 
mented that they had “little right to intervene if they had not 
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familiarized themselves, before the strike, with problems.” 
Such sentiments have been known to be expressed by business 
leaders in the past. Now that they are shared by experienced 
unionists like Mr. Reuther,.they may be fairly regarded as a 
unanimous invitation from the laity to the clergy for the latter 
to get the facts straight first, and to make the speeches second. 

Pressed for space, Mr. Webber picked out three other con- 
ference findings which he termed “highly significant from the 
Christian Labor point of view,’ and let it go at that. 

“Develop an informed, objective, unprejudiced and Christian 
attitude in the approach to economic problems. 

“Promote equal and unsegregated opportunity for all, in- 
cluding members of racial or other minority groups. 

“Seek to discover and proclaim the truth about economic con- 
ditions and speak out against clear instances of specific in- 
justices.” 


The Same Words With Different Meanings 


Had the Protestant doctrines of human “rights,” “liberty,” 
“justice,” “stewardship,” and the “separation of church and 
state,’ been set forth with reasonable exactitude at the con- 
ference, there would have been less locking of horns and paw- 
ing of the earth than there was. The clashes which really raised 
the dust were usually those in which everybody was using the 
same words with different meanings. 

For an example of muddled thinking the discussion in the 
section I attended on “How can there be freedom with secur- 
ity?” would have been hard to beat. The views exchanged 
were much more distinguished for their emotional than for 
their intellectual content, and a number of the participants dis- 
played a doubtful grasp both of current social fact and of logic. 

Some of the disputants appeared to believe that our present 
social security system was in effect a means of anesthetizing 
the country’s labor force, and that any extension in terms of 
persons covered or benefits added would be the deadliest kind 
of socialism. They equated it with the sort of government 
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planning which delivers the weekly check right to the front 
door of every citizen, and servilely redresses any grievance a 
languid population can bring itself to make. 

Such distortion of thought is nonsensical and dangerous. The 
scanty provisions made out of tax funds for the old, the sick, 
the handicapped, and the fatherless, which we have thus far 
seen fit to make, are a scandal and a wicked sin in a nation as 
rich as ours. Not more than half of our workers are at this 
moment entitled to insurance benefits for which they them- 
selves pay tax premiums, and as for the retirement stipends of 
the aged—as they come through either social security or public 
welfare offices—they represent rank ingratitude to the workers 
who have built America. 

If we make public provision for the blind, will those of 
normal sight destroy their eyes? If we pay enough to support 
the workman’s family in decent comfort when he is crippled, 
will men maim themselves? If we give old people what they 
have in right earned, a chance for independence and psycho- 
logical assurance, will younger people age the more rapidly? 


Sleazy Thinking Is Dangerous 


At the very time the Pittsburgh meeting was in session econ- 
omists on every hand were predicting business recession. They 
talked not of ‘‘a few millions now technologically unemployed” 
but of the possibility of large numbers in a not distant fu- 
ture. No one whose recollection of the agonizing 1930's re- 
mains intact, and of the profound political changes that ac- 
companied them, can view a repetition of a depression experi- 
ence with equanimity. A population goaded by the wholesale 
deprivation of natural and moral rights twice within a genera- 
tion may have no inclination to respect any longer the laws of 


ownership which safeguard unused tools of production. That . 


is why I say sleazy thinking is dangerous. 

As any competent theologian will tell you, no right is an 
absolute right. But the right to life itself, and the right to main- 
tain a family, come about as close to absolute rights as there 
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are. Where they are not safely exercised, there is no liberty. 
A conference on religion and economic order should have got 
under way with a definition of rights, liberties, and obligations. 

Then, I think, it would have been ready to hear what the 
facts are, not as fancied. Nelson Cruikshank of the AF of L, 
for instance, could have set discussions of “‘social security” on 
the right track by telling the conference, point by point, what 
we actually have in operation in this country, and how it com- 
pares with others, including Russia. As it happened, neither 
he nor anybody else ever got the chance. 


Safety Nets for Trapeze Artists 

For a long time I am going to remember the story Mr. Cruik- 
shank told to show the proper relationship in a profit system 
between individual risk on the one hand and minimal economic 
security on the other. A 

“Let us think about circus trapeze performers,” he said. ““To 
make their living they have to take all kinds of risks. High 
above the audience they flash from one point to another. The 
audience gasps at their daring. What the performers are doing 
seems effortless.and easy. But the skill, timing, and sureness of 
their movements are the results of long years of constant 
striving. 

“Every now and then—once in several thousand times, per- 
haps—one of the team falls. By a split second he misses a part- 
ner’s hand. A little slip could do it. So could a loose guy wire, 
or any other small defect in the equipment. His fault or an- 
other’s, the effect would be the same. He would plunge to the 

ground, and he would either be killed outright, leaving behind 
his wife and children, or else he would be permanently injured. 
_ Never again could he blithely climb that high ladder and swing 
through space to the gasps of a delighted crowd. . 
| “That’s the way it used to be,” Mr. Cruikshank concluded. 
“But now it’s different. Laws require that safety nets be spread 
| beneath the trapezes. Once the act gets along, neither per- 
‘formers nor audience notice them. The act itself takes the 
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same kind of skill and of tim- 
ing and of sure movement that 
it used to. The customers get 
their money's worth. The single 
difference is that if someone 
tumbles, there is a net under 
him today to break the fall.” 

These are my words, of 
course, but Mr. Cruikshank’s 
story. 

If Protestants ever go back to 
Pittsburgh I hope they will take 
along, in irons, if need be, our 
best theologians, and then keep 
after them until they have said, 
in lucid English, just what it 
is that our faith teaches in re- 
gard to man’s nature, his rights, 
freedoms, and obligations. 


Did Protestantism 

Slip at Pittsburgh? 
Personally, I don’t think it 

did. “In our opinion,” said the 


The Church should continual- 
ly seek to determine the moral 
climate of the entire economy. 
It is peculiarly equipped to train 
and develop, from earliest child- 
hood through adult life, the 
type of person possessed of those 
Christian qualities of character 
so essential in all phases of eco- 
nomic life. 

- It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that to discharge ob- 
ligations implicit in intelligent 
participation in the solution of 
the economic problems of our 
time involves responsibilities of 
the gravest import. Important 
among these is a drastic change 
in the concept of church mem- 
bership. Church membership as 
conceived throughout this report 
involves a deep concern for the 
economic welfare of mankind 
and a sacrificial dedication of 
time, talents, and energies to 
the daily service of Christ 
through the extension of social 
justice in the economic field. 
We call upon our fellow church 
members everywhere to join us 
in commitment to such service. 
—From “Report” of the 
Pittsburgh Conference 


Federal Council Bulletin of March, “the importance of the — 
conference on the Church and Economic Life lay not so much ~ 
in the report which it produced as in the conference itself.” 
Anybody could see what the weaknesses in attendance were: 
The conference did not have enough women in it to make it a 
fair cross section of Protestant church life. Neither did it have ~ 
enough ordinary farmers and working people, or the right 
number of Negroes and representatives of other minority 
groups. It was too heavily weighted on the side of those whose 
incomes are relatively steady, whose occupation was distinctly 
white collar, and whose age was past forty. Even so, it was 
probably the most representatively attended of any interdenom- 
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inational meeting held in a lifetime. 


The greatest thing these delegates managed to do was to 
recapture something of the Reformation spirit, with its insis- 
tence that there is no distinction between the religious and the 
secular, and that the whole of man’s life must be offered in 
the service of Almighty God. Only for one or two fleeting 
moments was the proposition that religion is not exclusively 
a private affair debated. That fact marks a notable advance 
for Protestantism at large. If those who did not go to Pitts- 
burgh will find themselves in agreement, we may again become 
the members of a fighting faith. 


It is time we do. The world is as frightened of the ruthless- 
ness of high capitalism on the one hand as of communism on 
the other. Religious people are shaken and distraught, but 
they have the moral reserve to ask the right questions and to 
be content with no less than the right answers. There was a 
good beginning made at Pittsburgh and the situation was, and 
is, something very much as T7me magazine chose to describe it. 

“Like Daniel,” the reporter said, “the Federal Council put 
its faith in the Lord and walked right in with the lions.” 


Reaction of Delegates 


— Summary of a Questionnaire Study on the 


Pittsburgh Conference Made by D. E. Thomas 


_ The task which the church faces as it seeks to “join the 
Christian issue’ with American men and women in the area of 


| 
| 
| attitudes of 193 (or 54%) of the 360 delegates and consultants 
attending the Pittsburgh Conference. Answers were made to 
the questionnaire within two months after the Conference had 
| adjourned. 
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Views of Occupational Groups 

Fifty-five per cent of the businessmen, 577% of the labor 

representatives, and 60% of the clergy taking part in the Con- 
~ ference are included in this study. These ratios are sufficiently 
similar to one another to suggest fair representation and com- 
parison of these three groups. 

With regard to party affiliation in national politics, 427% 
of all persons replying to the questionnaire identified them- 
selves with the Democratic Party, 37% with the Republican 
Party, and 8% with the Socialist Party. Only 22% of the busi- 
ness group identified themselves as Democrats, with the labor 
group being 76% Democratic, and the clergy 45% Democratic. 

In response to the question: “Should the Wagner Act be 
amended in any way?” (68% of total answered “yes’’), Busi- 
ness answered 949% “yes,” Labor only 12% “yes,” with the 
Clergy close to the average with 64% “‘yes.” 

To the question, “Can a socially controlled economy be 
compatible with political demotracy and civil liberties ?’”’, Busi- 
ness replied 35% “‘yes,”” with Labor giving 94% “yes,” and the 
Clergy 93% “yes.” . 

The most usual relation of the answers of other occupational 
groups to those of Business and Labor is as follows: Agricul- 
ture, Teachers, and the other Professions are grouped fairly 
closely to Business; Cooperators and Homemakers (and the 
Clergy somewhat less frequently) are closer to Labor’s posi-— 
tion. Public Officials come closest to the average position of — 
the total returns. ; . 


In terms of the answers to the questions already mentioned 
and of others concerning union security issues, the occupational 
groups fall most usually into the following pattern between the 
two extremes: Business, Agriculture, Professions,. Teachers, 
Public Officials, Clergy, Cooperators, Homemakers, and Labor. 


Correlation With Income Level 
The degree of personal financial benefit received under our 
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economic system appears to bear quite as distinct a relation to a 
persons attitude on economic issues as does his vocational 
identification. 

For instance, these four income levels divide as follows in 
answering the following questions: 

Question No. 1: “Can a socially controlled economy be com- 
patible with political democracy and civil liberties?” 

Level No. 1 (12 persons receiving under $2500 in 1946) 
answered 90% ‘‘yes”’; Level No. 2 (74 persons between $2500 
and $4999), 87% “yes”; Level No. 3 (64 persons between 
$5000 and $10,000), 78% “yes”; Level No. 4 (38 persons over 
$10,000), 40% “yes.” Average answer of all persons was 
75% “‘yes.” 

Question No. 2: “Is the capitalistic economic system the only 
economic system within which Protestantism can operate suc- 
cessfully to fulfill its mission in the world?” 

Level No. 1 replied 100% “no”; Level No. 2, 94% “no”; 
Level No. 3, 82% ‘‘no’”’; and Level No. 4, 58% “no.” Average 
answer of all persons was 83% “no.” 


Other Questions : 

In reply to the question, “Do you feel that the Pittsburgh 
Conference was democratically operated?”, 94% answered 
yes.” 

In answer to the question, “Do you feel that the Conference 
was representative of Protestantism in the United States?’’, 

77% replied in the affirmative. A number of businessmen an- 


- swered in the negative—more than a third of their entire num- 


-ber—while only one labor representative was so inclined. 
Thirty people, or 16% of the total, said that they had modified 
significantly some of their economic attitudes or ideas as a result 
of the Conference. Half of this group were clergy; it also in- 
cluded 3 labor representatives and one businessman. Many 


‘more indicated that they had changed their attitudes toward 


persons and groups, though not toward economic issues as such. 
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A Journalist's View of Social Action 


SoctaL AcTION has undergone a critical examination by 
Dr. Roland Wolseley, associate professor of journalism, Syra- 
cuse University. Dr. Wolseley had been asked by the Asso- 
ciated Church Press to set up a scale for evaluating the journal- 
istic attributes of religious magazines and to rate 16 sample 
magazines for the annual conference of religious editors. Each 


magazine was examined on 48 points for quality of writing, 


quality of editing, effectiveness of makeup and cover, general 
ap pearance and variety of content. 


The project was not a contest and no awards were made, 
but we thought you might be interested in knowing how 
SOCIAL ACTION made out. It received a score of 96 per cent, 
the highest rating given by Dr. Wolseley, and shared with the 3 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


We were scored down on two items. First (one per cent), 
for a contents page that lacked balance and was sometimes 
too crowded. And second (three per cent), Dr. Wolseley felt 
that the editors follow too closely “the Godkin principle of 
journalism,” reaching the highly educated readers more than 
the average readers. 


Limitations imposed by budget or personnel were not con- 
sidered in the study, and rightly so, for the scale was meant 
to provide standards for publication. But these limitations re- 
main for us the chief barriers to editing a magazine stylized 
and made up for the general reader. 
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